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Before I begin I would like to thank my fellow speakers this morning for giving me the 
opportunity to speak on this panel. I am especially happy about being given this particular 
film to discuss because, apart from The Picture of Dorian Gray and The Importance of Being 
Earnest, this film was my first major contact with the life and works of Oscar Wilde. I saw it 
in the old Stella cinema in Rathmines in October 1997 at the age of 14 and it encouraged me 
to read the rest of his literary corpus, particularly "De Profundis". As flawed a film as it is in 
certain respects, I certainly owe to it that literary awakening. 

In Brian Gilbert's film, Wilde (1997)—which was releases as part of the hundredth year 
anniversary of Wilde's release from Reading Gaol—Oscar Wilde is portrayed as a gay icon 
for the twentieth century whose life is conveyed to the viewing audience via scripted 
dialogue that owes as much to Wilde's own writing as to historical record or original 
scripting. The short story 'The Selfish Giant' is also told as a framing narrative that is 
intended to act as a (failed) parable for Wilde's own personal history. This paper argues that 
Wilde as a cinematic text bears the marks of the various identities that Oscar Wilde has 
been asked to shoulder since his death in 1900. What emerges is a film that acts as a 
comment upon the simultaneously shallow and layered nature of individual subjectivity and 
how the times in which a person and those who remember him live can determine how he 
is represented and perceived by both his contemporaries and also by future inheritors of his 
memory. A brief comparative analysis between this film and Tom Kilroy's The Secret Fall of 
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Constance Wilde (1997) shall form part of the latter part of this paper and shall examine 
how both works perform, albeit to varying degrees, a postmodern biography of Wilde and 
also how the two texts both represent and mis-represent Wilde in different ways. 

The film Wilde was released three years before another notable film about a 
celebrated Irish author, Pat Murphy's Nora (2000), which chronicled James Joyce's 
tempestuous love partnership with Nora Barnacle. Both cinematic texts are devoted to what 
Gerardine Meaney call 'undressing the costume drama'. Meaney's assessment of Nora's as 
an example of the costume drama is equally applicable to Gilbert's Wilde because 'It [Wilde] 
relishes the particular pleasures of the costume drama, which are the excessive pleasures of 
the gaze, particularly in relation to clothes, and it subverts those pleasures, tearing off the 
clothes of the period quite literally to see the passions beneath'. 1 As a period film, Wilde 
perfectly depicts the outward image of Victorian England, whilst also showing the barely 
concealed sexual hysteria that was part of the daily lives of many inhabitants of that period. 

Although Gilbert's film credits Richard Ellmann's celebrated biography of Wilde as 
the text upon which the film is based, Wilde is by no means an attempt at a lengthy biopic of 
Wilde, which makes the condemnation by Alex von Tunzelman in the review of the film for 
The Guardian that it tried to cover too much of Wilde's life a little baffling. Wilde as a movie 
deliberately follows the structure of a typical classical tragedy during which Wilde's rise in 
London society as a result of his triumphant trip to America is quickly followed by his fall 
from grace and eventual exile to the continent: That this film is supposed be a part of the 
genre of tragedy is emphasised by the following quote from Wilde that is uttered as 
voiceover near the films conclusion: "In this life there are two tragedies, one is not getting 
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what one wants, the other is getting". Thus, we can see that this cinematic text is not given 


to hiding its intentions or literary genres and influences. 

The simultaneous modernity and postmodernity of this film's subject is summed up by the 
late Roger Ebert in his review of the film: "Wilde was the dandy as superstar; in the years 
before mass media, he wrote best sellers and long-running plays, and went on enormously 
popular lecture tours. (The film opens with him down in a silver mine in Nevada, reading 
poetry to the miners and beaming upon their muscular torsos.) He invented the type 
exploited later by Elvis Presley: the peacock in full plumage, kidding himself". 2 

The previous seventeen years before the release of Wilde had seen the rise of the 'Irish 
Wilde' in critical and public discourse owing to intellectuals such as Declan Kiberd, Owen 
Dudley Edwards, and Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick and the acknowledgement of Wilde's Irish 
heritage is achieved in this film by the inclusion of his mother, Speranza (Vanessa Redgrave). 
In one particular scene, Speranza asserts that Wilde's Irishness demands that he fight (I'm 
not going to attempt Redgrave's unfortunate Irish accent her): 'You're an Irish gentleman of 
course you must stay. You're father fought when he was libelled I was in the courts myself I 
fought. You'll fight these English Philistines. Even if you lose you'll always be my son'. I 
would argue that it was a missed opportunity to not go further in equating Wilde's Irishness 
with his non-heteronormative preferences. Although his country of birth is mentioned, it is 
only a throwaway assertion that does not go down the rewarding path of Eve Sedgewick's 
analysis of Wilde's Irishness as being inextricably linked with his queerness: 'Something that 
Sedgewick does most convincingly in her 1993 text Tendencies : Wilde as an ambitious 
Irishman, and the son, intimate, and protege of a celebrated Irish nationalist poet, can only 
have had as a fundamental element of his own self an exquisitely exacerbated sensitivity to 
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how by turns porous, brittle, elastic [....] were the membranes of "domestic" national 
definition signified by the ductile and elusive terms England, Britain, Ireland'. 3 Wilde's 
assertion that he was Irish which was 'quite another thing' supports an equation between 
Irishness and a version of the 'queer Other' which Gilbert's film might have done well to 
examine considering the period of Wilde's life on which it chooses to focus. 

A substantial amount of the film's script consists of what Fredric Jameson and Linda 
Hutcheon would call a postmodern pastiche of quotes from Wilde's texts, spoken as if for 
the first time and naturally by the characters: 'It perfectly monstrous the way people go 
behind ones back and say things that are absolutely true. I do find that alcohol, taken in 
sufficient quantities, can produce all the effects of drunkenness'. In addition Wilde's later 
life is equated with the story of 'The Selfish Giant' because of that tale's thematic 
preoccupation with the importance of selfless love and martyrdom, two issues that loom 
large in Wilde's downfall and life as an exile. Thus, the film's script and structuring devices 
do occasionally gesture towards the Wildean aphorism that life imitates art rather than vice 
versa. 

Oscar Wilde's own attitude toward the impossibility of a truly original subjectivity or 
work of art can be regarded as being proto-postmodern. As Wilde famously wrote in his 
prison letter 'De Profundis': 'Most people are other people. Their thoughts are someone 
else's opinions, their lives a mimicry, their passions a quotation'. 4 It is arguable that this 
vision of subjectivity as being constituted via iterability paved the way and helped give rise 
to the mid to late twentieth century ideas and works of Jacques Derrida, Samuel Beckett, 
and others. 
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As Derek Hand argues, Oscar Wilde, and his great twentieth century disciple. 


Brendan Behan, differ from other notable Irish quasi-autobiographical writers such as James 
Joyce, Edna O'Brien and John McGahern because Wilde and Behan moved very consciously 
between the life and the work, to the extent that the boundary between what is inside and 
outside the text becomes blurred and made indistinct as art and life become 
interchangeable. 5 The casting of Stephen Fry as Wilde can also be regarded as an example of 
life and art intermingling because Fry's personal life, particularly his struggle with his 
celebrity and sexual preferences, could be said to strongly resemble Wilde's own. It is 
arguable that the orally delivered parts of the script are the most interestingly postmodern 
aspects of the film because its other qualities are often those of the standard biopic 
costume drama, despite its occasionally risque scenes of sexuality which often have the 
unfortunate effect of fixing Wilde in the modern noun 'homosexual'. 

In the same year as Wilde had its cinematic release, Thomas Kilroy's The Secret Fall of 
Constance Wilde was first performed. Unlike Gilbert's film, Kilroy's play consistently 
deconstructs theatrical realism and naturalism in favour of a meta-artificiality [show slide]. 
Thus, in a typically Wildean move, artifice is very much privileged over any fidelity to realism 
or reality. Apparently, when Gilbert's film Wilde was in production, a similar plan was 
proposed in which a similar postmodern knowingness and artificiality—such as having 
contemporary celebrities being interviewed about what Wilde mean to them—was going to 
form a major part of the film's style and structure. It is entirely possible that Oscar Wilde 
might have enjoyed watching that film version of his life a little than he would this this one. 

As I have argued elsewhere 6 . The Secret Fall of Constance Wilde and Kilroy's earlier 
pseudo-historical play. Double Cross, are both supremely Wildean texts in which Kilroy 
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follows Wilde's assertion that 'the only duty we owe to history is to rewrite it'. As the 
character of Wilde says at one point during a rather knowing moment during the play: 
'Everything I write is autobiographical, with the facts changed of course', a remark that 
could be interpreted as Kilroy's commentary on the inventive historical forgeries and factual 
misrepresentations that are rampant in the play's plot. By taking control of the historical 
narrative, the play is able to rescue Constance from the relatively obscure place she 
occupies in history and pays her much overdue attention, despite some rather 
uncomfortable reliance on Freudian/Oedipal psychoanalysis when it comes to interpreting 
the character of Constance during the drama via a consistent return to events in her past 
and her relationship with her father. 

In conclusion, as Neil Sammells observed when comparing Gilbert's Wilde to the 
Wildean-inflected film Velvet Goldmine, so I would argue in relation to Kilroy's play and 
Gilbert's movie: The latter is an accurate cinematic biopic whilst the former is not really 
factually accurate but infinitely more Wildean. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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